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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

When children watch television, they can assess the 
reality of what they are seeing. Content judged unreal may have less 
influence on viewers than does content judged real. This study 
examines children's reality judgments about television series 
featuring families with children. Participants included twenty-seven 
7-year-olds, nineteen 11-year-olds, and nineteen 15-year-olds, with 
somewhat more girls than boys at each age. Measurement instruments 
included the Realism, Uses and Gratifications, Match Actual, Match 
Aspired, Television Literacy, and Viewing Frequency instruments. The 
children defined reality in reference to frequency among real-life 
American families so that characteristics of television families were 
judged more realistic when they were believed to be more common among 
real-life families. Children correctly recognized demographic 
differences among families and the lack of differences in portrayed 
feelings, actions, and general realism. Age of the child alone was 
never a determinant of adjudged reality. The lack of consistent, 
strong age effects may be due to the measures and methods employed. 
Further research should examine the mediating function of perceived 
realism in the television effects process. Four pages of references, 
five tables, and two figures are included. (ABL) 
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When children watch television or think about it later they 
th \ r '* lity or realism of what they are seeing or have 
seen. Those who assign a significant role to cognitions 
ir.terven.ng between exposure to television content and its social 
effects usually assume that the adjudged reality of television 
content is important. According to this view, content judged 
unreal or unrealistic should have less influence on viewers' 
information, beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors than content 
judged real or realistic. The few extant direct and indirect 
studies of this assumption generally support it (Feshbach, 1972; 
Greenberg, 1972; Noble, 1975), although some suggest adjudged 
reality ,s a weak mediator of social effects (Huesmann, Eron, 
Klein, Br, ce, & Fischer, 1983; Pingree, 1978; Reeves, 1977), and 
a few have found no evidence that adjudged or labeled reality 
mediated television effects at all (Bandura, Ross, I Ross, 1963; 
Dorr, Graves, & Phelps, 1980j Klapper, 1981). 

The present study assessed children's reality judgments 
about telev.sion series featuring families with children and/or 
teenagers. Because such series are popular with children, 
adolescents, and adults, fairly realistic, and often concerned 
with issues relevant to family life, their content is potentials 
influential for those who view them. As part of a lono rar, Q e 
Plan to assess the influence of this content and the factor* 
mediating its influence, the adjudged reality of the content and 
the correlates of the reality judgments were examined w th 
children between the ages of 7 and 15. The present stud/, then, 
contributes to our under s t ana i ng of television reality judgment* 
m childhood and adolescence and of the factors influencing the** 
judgments, while -t also informs a lono term project with a 
or oader focus . 
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Children's Reality Judom*nts 



Over the years it has been demonstrated that even very young 
children will make reality judgments about television content, 
but there is distinct disagreement in the literature about 
developmental changes in dged reality, the accuracy of 

judgments, the content oro ily judged, and the criteria by 
which judgments are made. ne disagreements are such that only a 
few conclusive statements can be made about children's beliefs 
about the reality of television content. 

Several studies, using different methods and measures, have 
provided evidence that up until the age of about 8 children are 
sorting out which television content is fabricated and which is 
not (Dorr, 1983; Fernie, 1981; Hawkins, 1977; Kelly, 1981; 
Klapper, 1981). Children learn this earliest for visually 
unrealistic content, animation and puppetry, and latest for 
visually realistic content. Uhile this learning is going on, 
children's reality judgmen ts wi 1 1 often focus on the nuts and 
belts of how content was created if the methods of testing permit 
them to do so. The developmental course of reality judgments at 
this level is quite clears Somewhere between 5 and 8 years, 
children learn that television programs are not "magic windows" 
on reality, glimpses of events as they are occurring or records 
of events that have actually occurred. 

The developmental course of reality judgments at any other 
level is not so clear. Several studies, using children ranging 
in age from about 5 to 14, report weak age-related decreases in 
the extent to which television content was judged real, where 
real means something on the order of "like real life." These 
include studies asking children to judge realism at fairly high 
levels of generality, e.g., "people on TV," "what happens on TV," 
and "shows on TV" (Dominick & Greenberg, 1970; Greenberg & 
Dominick, 1970; Lyle & Hoffman, 1972a, b; McLeod, Atkin, & 
Chaffee, 1972; Ward, 1972) and at somewhat more specific levels, 
e.g., "blacks," "families," "superheroes , " and "The Fonz" 
(Fernie, 1981; Greenberg & Reeves, 1976). In contrast, Dorr and 
her colleagues (Dorr, 1983; Dorr, Graves, & Phelps, 1980) found 
no age-related changes in children's judgments that general or 
specific television content was completely real or completely 
pretend and age-related increases in judgments of both real and 
pretend. More conflicting result* are provided by Greenbero and 
Reeves ( 1976), Hawkins (1977), and Kl&pper <1?S1> wiio fcunn'r.o 
developmental changes in judgments at the general level and br 
Klapper (19S1) who actually found an increase with age in 
adjudged reality at the more specific level. 
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Most studies implicitly, i f not explicitly, assume that some 
reality judgments are more accurate than others and that, for the 
content being studied, less real judgments are more accurate. 
Where the reality being discussed is of the "magic window" 
vanity, the assumption is unassailable, and the data clearly 
show increases in accuracy up until the age of about 6 (Dorr, 
1963; Fernie, 1981; Kelly, 1981 | Lyle k Hoffman, 1972a, b; Mor i son 
& Gardner, 1978). The assumption is more problematic and the 
data are less clear for other types of reality. Klapper (1981), 
for example, asserted that even second graders were quite 
accurate in their reality judgments when they were free to choose 
the content (often limited, concrete, or trivial) they judged. 
And Dorr et al. (1980) found that the majority of young 
children's reality judgments were accurate, again when children 
mostly chose the content to judge and then explained their 
reasoning. There was a significant improvement from kindergarten 
(55V. of all real, mostly real, real and pretend, mostly pretend, 
pretend, and don't know judgments were accurate) to second/third 
grade (70%), but the generally good performance of both ages 
should not be overlooked. 

The variety of contradictory findings for children's reality 
judgments and the evidence that under certain circumstances 
children's judgments can be fairly accurate (even if trivial) 
suggest the need for further analysis of the possibilities that 
television offers for making reality judgments. Television 
programming varies enormously in the extent to which its content 
is visual 1y real ist ic and the extent to which it is based in cr 
represents reality. The kinds of reality judgments that a viewer 
can make range from a few "magic window" judgments to many more 
complicated and interesting judgments. For content understood as 
"fantasy," viewers can judge its plausibility and/or its 
probability, focusing at any level from the depicted objects or 
clothing or creatures, to the protagonists' personalities or 
interactions, to the themes or messages, to the source of the 
ideas for the content. For content understood as "reality," 
viewers can judge its objectivity, accuracy, learnedness, 
spontaneity, and completeness, again focusing at any of several 
levels of content. There is, then, a need to consider both wh* t 
content is bein g Judoed and the criteria used in Judging it in 
assessing children's beliefs about television reality. 

Most studies of television reality judgments have asked 
children to rate the realism of rather general aspects of 
content, such as the people on television, or television fathers, 
or what happens to bad people on television. When children are 
Given more choice, however, they rarely discuss television at 
such a general level (Dorr, 1983: Dorr et al . , 1980; Fernie, 
1981; Kelly, 1981; KlapDer, 1981). Dorr (1983) quantified this 
tendency in content analyses of k i nder gar triers , second/ th i r d 
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graders , and sixth graders' sem i -struc tured interviews about 
t»1«v.s.on reality. For nearly all children, judgments about 
spectre incidents accounted for somewhat more than one-quar ter 
ot all judgments made. Judgments about specific characters and 
specific situation comedies accounted for another quarter or 
more. The remaining judgments were about a mix of 19 other 
content categories, not one of which was very frequent for any 
age group. " 

Greenberg and Reeves (1976) provide some evidence that 
?ni, U ?S tI* ^ 1* greater the more specific the content being 
judged. This inding and the evidence that children tend to 
think about te evision content at the level of specific events or 
incidents involving specific protagonists in specific series 
suggest that research on reality judgments must take account of 
the level of specificity of the content being judged. Moreover, 
the actual real.ty of the content should also be considered. The 
superpowers of Wonder Woman shoulo be judged less realistic, for 
example, than her staff work in the military, even though both 
judgments are about quite specific content. 

Dorr's work, other studies of adjudged reality (e.g.. 
Greenberg & Reeves, 1976; Kelly, 1981; Klapper, 1981), *nd 
studies of children's television viewing patterns <e.g., Ly. £ * 
Hoffman, 1972a, b> find that not all children are equally 
knowledgeable about the same television content. This suggest* 
that different children think about different content when they 
judge general characteristics of television, for example the 
children on television, and that their judgments about 
researcher-selected specific content will be based on differing 
amounts of f am . I i ar i ty with the content. The obvious remedy of 
allowing children to choose content that is familiar to them 
brings to the experimenter the burden of subsequently organizino 
diverse content in some meaningful way, while insuring that each 
child and the experimenter know the content being judged. 

Similar methodological trade-offs and choices arise in 
establishing the criterion or criteria children use in judging 
television reality. Three main types of criteria — "magic 
w.ndow" reality, social reality defined by plausibility or 
possibility, and social reality defined by probability -- may be 
used at any age, although there are some age changes in their 
freouer.cy of use. By the age of 8, when nearly all children are 
completely certain how any type of content is created, they 
rarely use "magic window" reality as a criterion (Dorr, 1983: 
Hawkins, 1977; kelly, 1981). Ex trapol at . ng fr om several studie* 
(Dorr, 1983; Fern.e, 1981; Kelly, 1981), trends can be offerred 

?\J!* ! W ° typ ' £ °* * oci * ] reality criteria: (1) From earl> 
childhood through mi d-aool escence there is an increase and then a 
decrease in the extent to which poss i bi 1 i ty or plaosibi 1 i tv of 
television content, based on real world knowledge, is the 
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criterion for judgment; and <2> from late childhood on into 
adulthood, there is a steady increase in the extent to which 
probability, rather than possibility, is the criterion. By this 
latter criterion, content is more realistic the more probabU it 
is in everyday 1 i f e . 

In the present study we have sought to control some of the 
complexities that have beet: descr i bedand to study others. 
Participating children judged realism using one and only one 
criterion, the most deve 1 opmental 1 y advanced, probability in 
everyday life. They were also given specific content 
characteristics to judge, but items were chosen using earlier 
research and additional piloting that indicated each was 
something children thought about. Characteristics were organized 
into three superordi nate categories, also used by children, that 
varied in concreteness and literalness, and a general realism 
item was added so that the effects of content specificity or 
generality could be tested, Children of three ages participated 
so that developmental differences could also be assessed. 
Finally, children chose two series they watched often as those 
whose characteristics they would judge. This procedure assured 
that children would be familiar with the content judged and that 
we would know what they were judgtng and could assess the effects 
of content itself on reality judgments. 

Correlat es of Reality J M 0 g myn^ 

Research and writing about television effects ind adjudged 
reality suggest several predictors of children's reality 
judgments. One of the most obvious is television literacy, 
meaning children's understanding of how the medium works, how and 
why its content comes to be, and how and why they use it as they 
do. Morison, McCarthy, and Gardner (1979) found that children 
who understood the workings of the medium better also were more 
sophisticated in the fantasy-reality judgments they made about 
its content. And several evaluations of television literacy 
curricula have demonstrated that exposure to such curricula — 
presumably leading to greater television literacy — is 
associated with changes in adjudged television reality (Dorr et 

1980; Feshbach, Feshbach, & Cohen, 1962; Roberts, 
Chr i stenson , Gibson, Mooser f & Goldberg, 1980), although at least 
one has not found the predicted relationship (Sinoer, Zuckermar., 
L Si nger , 1 980; . 

Another predictor explored in the literature is children s 
real-wor'd knowledge about the content being judged. Greenbero 
U*72> demonstrated that children with 1 ess "exper i ence with 
blacks in everyday life found television portrayals of Mac*** 
more realistic. A similar relationship was not found in later 
work (Greer.berg & Reeves, 1976), although knowledge about the 
content area conveyed b* significant others <e.g.^ what a mother 
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saxs about blacks in real life or on television) was rtltttd to 
reality judgment*. Even in the Absence of much other empirical 
evidence, most researchers assume that the more real-world 
knowledge children have, the more accurate their reality 
judgment* will be, most often leading to lower adjudged reality. 

A third predictor that has been directly tested at least 
once is children's viewing -frequency, -for which it was -found that 
more -frequently viewed content was judged more realistic 
(Greenberg & Reeves, 1976). Adjudged realism o-f the social 
reality type is also a presumed mediator in most studies o-f the 
social e-f-fects o-f television content. Gerbner, among others, han 
been most explicit in arguing that more -frequent viewing o-f 
television leads to soc i M reality belie-fs (e.g., the likelihood 
o-f being mugged) that are more congruent with the world o-f 
television than the world o-f everyday li-fe <e.g., Gerbner & 
Gross, I960). The -fact that increased viewing o-f television 
content is o-ften assoc i ated wi th increased i n-f ormat i on , 
attitudes, and/or behaviors congruent with the television content 
(cf,, Comstock, Cha-f-fee, Katzman, McCombs, Roberts, 1978) may 
be taken as indirect support -for the hypothesis that increased 
viewing is associated with greater adjudged reality. 

Similar indirect arguments can be made -for a -fourth 
predictor, namely the uses and grat i -f i cat i ons associated with 
programs. Much research has shown that viewers say they turn to 
television programs -for many di-f-ferent gr at i -f i cat i ons , including 
relaxation, social interaction, social isolation, and learning 
(cf., Blumler & Katz , 1974; Rosengren, Wenner , & Palmgreen, 
1985). Some research has shown that those who report seeking and 
•finding morf learning-oriented grat i -f i cat i ons -from programs 
actually learn more -from them (Kline, Miller, & Morrison, 1974; 
Neuman, 1976). It can be argued that viewers would not use 
programs -for learning i -f they did not judge their content to be 
more, rather than less, realistic, thereby mak i ng learning uses 
and grat i -f i cat i ons predictors o-f adjudged reality. 

The present study assessed the extent to which several 
variables predicted adjudged reality. Four were taken directly 
•from previous work: television literacy, overall viewing o-f 
television series -featuring -families, viewing o-f the specific 
series judged, and learning-oriented uses and gratifications. 
One — the child's judgment of the sin.larity between the 
television family and his or her own -family — is similar to 
constructs used in studies of the relationship between real-world 
knowledge and adjudged reality. 

The last predictor — the child's judgment of the similarity 
between the television family and h i s or her concept of an idesl 
farrul> — was not taken from any previous television research. 
It was suggested because of our impressions (which were later 
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confirmed by content analyses) that television family members and 
the family unit are portrayed as having very good mental health 
and interpersonal dynamics. Family programs are not all 
sweetness and light and characters are not poilyannas, but they 
generally present a rather idealized image of imperfect human 
beings coping exceptionally well with themselves and each other. 
For several reasons one might expect children to have a similarly 
idealized image of real-life American families: <1> The 
interactions children are likely to see in families other than 
their own should be the better, more positive ones among all 
family interactions! <2> Children are likely to have limited 
experience overall with other families and so to assume, in the 
absence of countervailing evidence, that the ideal is the real; 
<3> Children may derive their image of real-life families from 
experience with television families who are portrayed in a rather 
idealized fashion; and <4> Like the adults studied by Tversky and 
Kahneman (1982), children may judge the prototypical family — 
which should be rather idealized — to be more frequent than it 
actually is. If children's <mages of real-life families do, for 
whatever reasons, tend toward the ideal, then the more the 
television family matches a child's concept of an ideal family, 
the more he or she should also judge it to be realistic. 



Participating children were drawn from one public school and 
one private school in tne greater Los Angeles area. There were 
27 7-year-olds, 19 U-year-olds, and 19 15-year-olds, with 
somewhat more girls than boys at each age. Most children at each 
age were white native speakers of English, while a few were 
black, hispanic, or asian children who were either competent or 
native speakers of English. All children had parental permission 
to par t i c i pate , and all had also given permission themselves. 
Children, their parents, and their teachers were participating in 
a larger study for which the children and instruments reported 
here are a subsample. 

I ns t rumen ts 

Six instruments contributed data used for the present paper. 
All were paper and pencil instruments involving rating, 
-frequency, multiple choice, true-false, and/or percentage 
responses. Many were based on earlier work, although each was 
revised to meet the interests and needs o-f the present stud,> . 
All were extensively pretested to be certain that all items and 
response options were understandable to and meaningful for 7-, 
11-, and 15-year-olds. 



METHODS 



Subjects 
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*r.nuI^i E£A ^ L£!I! . , ?*f rum ' nt ** k ' d children to select the two most 
! iV T d ;»'»visior, series from . comprehensive |£ t IV 
currently bro.dc.st series fe.turing families .nd to complete * 

teflon 5l„?T °* p ** , " ,i ^ AwMc.n families like the 

100? !J ?nv * circling one of six boxes representing OX to 

each !f r !" tnU " * Tht P"""«*9» written underneath 

Sie i *k p ? r " nU ?f °< th * box itself was blackened. 

d?mJ>r!nt ?! ? ? ° ver * n "alini, five asked .bout 
demogr.ph.es (such as wealth, family size, . nd iMii]y structure) 

e^M.nrln i'„ ^ / Sk ' d * DOUt ^* 1in 8* <™ch .s kinds 

III h«t? ! 2 m '* n * °* «*P r »"ion>. The items .nd dimensions 
had both been demonstrated in other work (Doubled./ 1985) to L 

**n* I h «'I ° th ^ in * tr " m *nts .lso required judgments .bout the 
c^1.?!h ° r '^ " r " S * Tw ° COpi ^ oi " ch instrument were 

i^s'trumlnt JL.tT V'"' Tht U% " " d — ' — 

1983) Is^h ^?? rt ° n •• p,,t r w ° rk by Kov.ric; Dorr, .nd Nicol 
obufnea each al l* * t ? :* t \° n * ^^-point sc.le how much they 
obtained each of 10 gr.t . f . c.t i ons from w.tching e.ch series .nd 
how much they liked the series. The three gr.t if icat ions 

uwd'n n ^2M!II n i nQ pro * r * ms <«•<>•. t»*rn how to .ct> were 

? d n *?• Pr " en J * n * ,y »»*r, Th * M**ch Acty.l instrument .sked 
children to .nd.c.te how s.m.l.r their own family w.s to the 
f*m,ly ,n e.ch of their two favorite series. For e.ch series. 

and jJ t I.S5 t !h!l b ? ,t OV T P ^I * imiU ^'^ «i"9 a five-point scale 
th?. ! * b ° Ut « ,rn,Ur 'ty on specific dimensions using 

£££l±im instrument, and the thirteenth was whether the television 

or, ! n y thJV°; tr ^: d t % Hvin ° nOW » Hk * th * child's own flmify? 
or ,n the past. The Hatch Aspired instrument was like the hatch 

fiiffTes n ^ r t:: nt th ;* chilo >" — e comparing televTsTof 

i- i concept of a perfect family and items for two 

specific dimensions were omitted (when the family lived and the 
number of blacks and whites in the family). The two match 
instruments were based on work by the third author (Doubleday, 



, llf . Iltt Tr e ' n ; IOr ' L,tt>r : ry i^trument asked children to answer 
ituM.mI cho.ee quest. ons about television production, five 

Ttrll llo qu * st : on * /bout broadcast, ng economics, and five 

three choice (tv, real life, both tv and real life) questions 
*bou t s t er eotyp i ce 1 1 1 / .nd predictability. Most items were 
• d«pted from previous work by the first author (Dorr et al . . 
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. The V.ew.ng ZL±2il±n£Z. instrument, adapted from earlier work 
*l m > . tW ° * uth ° r * <Kovaric et al., 1983), asked children 
to indicate how often during the present school year they had 
vi*w«d each of 25 series. Four were dummy items, and the rest 

I T* 1 ** % * ri9% ^••turinQ families with children and/or 
adolescents, where the series was originally produced for 
pr.met.me viewing on network stations and was now broadcast 
either once a week during primetime on a network station or five 
days a week at other times on a network affiliate or independent 
station* The six possible frequencies for current network 
programs ranged from never seen to nearly every week; for 

l ; ndl " t ;° Programs a seventh frequency, a couple times a week, 
was added. ' 

Procedure 

Chi i dr ' n w * r * tested in two sessions of approximately one 
hour each in an unused room or at outside lunchtables in their 
school. The instruments from which data were taken for this 
paper were administered along with others in a predetermined 

* •••urjd variety in the kinds of responses required, 
placed the most demanding instruments first each session, and did 
not place instruments wi th the same or similar item structure 

rlr.T^Z I * t* C 5 * 9 * h * W th * children by random assignment 
received instruments from Packet A (one at a time) at the first 
session and the other half received instruments from Packet B. 
The order of pertinent instruments in Packet A was Match Actual 
then Uses and Gratifications. The ord»r j n Packet B was 
Television Literacy, Match Aspired, Vi ,ng Frequency, and 

The two older groups of children were tested in medium to 
large size same-age groups. Groups were randomly assigned to one 
of three experimenters who gave instructions, orchestrated 
activities, answered questions, and checked to be certain 
children were completing the instruments correctly. The 
7-year-olds were tested individually. For 7-year-olds, all 
instructions, items, and response options were read out loud by 
the experimenter, while children indicated response choices 
themselves. Older children read and answered the items for 
themselves after the experimenter read the directions. There 
were 3 female and 3 male experimenters; one was Filipino, and the 
rest were white. All were well trained on the instruments and ,n 
testing children. Children were randomly assigned to 
experimenters without regard for sex or ethnicity. 
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RESULTS 



Series Chosen By Children 

Since children were -free to choose the two series they 
Judged from more than 20 situation comedies and dramas featunnq 
families, the -first task was to learn what series were chosen and 
to organize them into ©roups -for analysis. Over all three aqee 
17 different series were ..iosen, 14 by 7-year-olds, 11 by 
11-year-olds, and 13 by 15-year-olds. By far the most frequently 
chosen series *t each age was The Cosby Shnu r having 31 first and 
second choices total. The next roost frequently chosen series 
w ' r * P'^rent Sjrpkes, H appy Days . Family Ti es, and Double 
Trouble., each chosen 14, 12, 11, and 10 times respectively. The 
remaining 12 series were each chosen 7 or fewer times as either 
the first or second series to be rated. 

Examination of the distributions of series chosen for rating 
by the children and knowledge of th.- series derived from earlier" 
content analyses suggested two principle means for organizing 
them into groups: family structure and family soc i oeconom i c 
status. Other possible means were rejected because of known lack 
of variability among series or poor distribution in the current 
data. These included race or ethnicity of main characters, 
genre, era of production, era of setting, themes, and family 
mental health. 

To categorize each child's two series, the entire sample of 
17 series was rank ordered once for family structure and once fo- 
socioeconomic status <rho « .25). Families with more traditional 
structure had <1> two parents rather than one, and/or <2> natural 
parents rather than step, adoptive, or foster parents, and/or (3) 
a mother working only as a homemaker rather than a mother 
employed outside the home. Higher SES families <1> lived in 
bigger or more expensive dwellings, and/or <2> lived in more 
exclusive neighborhoods, and/or <3> had more expensive clothing 
and personal possessions, and/or <4> had parents wi th higher 
status occupations, and/or <5> engaged in more upscale 
activities. For each categorization, of the two series chosen by 
a child the one ranking higher was assigned to the more 
traditional family structure (or higher SES) group. Because 
subsequent analyses revealed virtually no mam effects or 
interactions for series categorized by family socioeconomic 
status, it will be omitted from all further discussion. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of series by age and fem-b 
structure as they will be used in all subsequent analyses. E'er > 
age bv f am i 1 > structure cell contains several different serie*. 
with 5-11 series per cell. Children m the three age groups 
chose slightly different combinations of series to rate, but 
there is considerable commonality in series across aqe . Some 
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series are sometimes classified as more traditional and other 
times as less traditional, but the average rank of the more and 
less traditional groups differs substantially at each age. As 
shown in Table 2, the series in the more and less traditional 
groups were very frequently viewed by children of all three ages, 
and there are no apparent differences by age or family structure 
in the fre^ency of viewing. 



Beliefs About Realism 

Intercorre 1 at i ons among the 13 items of the realism 
instrument ranged from -.13 to .61 , with most hovering around 
. 20 . Given the low inter-item correlations, subsequent anal y ses 
were conducted for each item separately and for items grouped 
into the conceptual categories of general realism and realism of 
feelings, actions, and demographics. 

Combining the three ages together, item means indicate that 
television families in the more traditional category were seen as 
being like more than half of all real-life families on 6 items 
(kinds of feelings, reasons for feelings, amount of money, family 
rules, number of people, and number of real parents), while 
television families in the less traditional category were judged 
to be like the majority of real-life families on only 2 items 
(family rules and kinds of feelings). Conversely, television 
families in the less traditional category were judged to be like 
t*ss than halv of all real-life families on 10 items, while this 
occurred on only 5 items for television families in the more 
traditional category. Interestingly, responses on the general 
realism item were among the lowest of any given. For the more 
traditional structure group, 46% cf real-life families were 
judged to be like the series family, the lowest percentage of all 
13 estimates for the realism of the television families in this 
group. For the less traditional structure group, the figure was 
42k, the second lowest percentage for that group. 

Figure i illustrates the percentage of real -1 i f e Amer i can 
families 7-, 11-, and 15-year-old* believed to be like the 
families in the series categorized as more and less traditional. 
The 13 i terns for which these judgments wer^ made are ordered b> 
general realism, feelings, actions, and demographics. The figure 
shoe's that the estimated percentages for each age and family 
structure group ranged from 35% to 70% of all real-life American 
families, with judgments for most items between 40% and 60%. It 
also shows that there was little variability by age or family 
structure group in the . est i mated percentages for items asking 
about things family members do, how family members act, and what 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here 
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the family home is like and con* i derab . 1 i ty variability for . tem« 
**k.ng about the kind* of feeling* family member* have, the 
reason* for family member* feeling*, the number of people in the 

hf?Jil' nUm ?": °* r ' &1 P* r » nt * «" the family, the number of 
black* and/or white* in the family, and the general reali*m of 
the series. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 

The realism data were analyzed in an age <3> by family 
*tructure (2) MANCVA, with repeated measure* on the *econd 
factor. Sex was omitted from the analysis, since preliminary age 
X sex X family structure ANOVA* for the 13 realism items 
separately had revealed no main effects for sex and only one 
*iOmf,cant interaction <the three-way interaction for the family 
Ll!i«V Four d »P» nd » n t mea*ure* were entered into the 

MANOVA: general reali*m (1 item), feeling* *ub*core <*um of 4 
item*), action* *ub*core (*um of 3 item*), and demographic* 
*ub*core (sum of 5 items). Figure 2 presents the finding* for 
the four dependent measure* graphically. 



In*ert Figure 2 about here 

For the overall model there was a significant effect for 
il!L? trU £ tUPt <Wi,k *' Lambda - 0.73, F equ i valenU4,5?)«5.3e, 
p-.OOO?). On each of the four dependent measures, television 
series in the mo- e traditional group were rated more realistic 
than those in the less traditional group. In the univariate 
analyses, however, the family structure variable was significant 
only for the demographics subscore <F<1 ,62)«22.26, p«.0001>, 
suggesting that difference* in the perceived realism of 
demographic items were the major contributor to the significant 
effect for family structure in *\e multivariate Analysis. 

The interaction of age and family structure was just 
significant in the multivariate analysis (Ulilks' Lambda « 0.77, F 
equivalents, 118>«2. 01, p-.05>. In the univariate analyses, the 
interaction did not approach significance for either the actions 
or demographics subscore, wa* nearly significant for the general 
realism item <F<2,62>-2.?9, p-.06>, and wa* significant for the 
feelings subscore <F<2,62>«4.34, p-.02>. The best summary of the 
multivariate age by family structure interaction is as follows: 
Children of all three ages perceive television families with more 
traditional structure to be fairly realistic, with a small 
decrease in perceived realism between 11- and 15-year-olds; 
7-year-olds perceive television families with lest traditional 
structure to be equally realistic; 11-year-olds perceive them to 
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be markedly less realistic; and 15-year-olds perceive them to be 
either somewhat more realistic (feelings subscore) or somewhat 
less realistic (general realism). 

Correlates of Realism Beliefs 

To assess the correlates of children's realism beliefs, 
regression analyses were run. For each analysis, age (coded as a 
3-value dummy variable) was entered first to control for any age 
effects and then one of the six predictors was entered. Four 
dependent variables were used: general realism, feelings 
subscore, actions subscore, and demographics subscore. The 24 
analyses were run once using data pertinent to television 
families in the more traditional group and once again using data 
pertinent to those in the less traditional group. As shown in 
Table 3, the i ntercorre 1 at i ons about the four dependent variables 
were moderately strong (.35-. 60 for the more traditional group 
and .26-. 63 for the less traditional group) and generally higher 
for the more rather than l*ss traditional group. The 
i ntercorrel at i ons among predictors were generally low to 
moderate. The major exceptions, for both the more and less 
traditional groups, are the correlations Jet we en Match Actual and 
Match Aspired and between Overall Viewing Frequency and Series 
Viewing Frequency. In general, however, the regression analyses 
were not using highly correlated predictors. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



In accounting for children's realism judgments, the six 
predictors were more effective for the less traditional rather 
than the more traJ tional group. Six of the 24 regression 
equations were significant for the less traditional group, while 
only one was significant for the more traditional group. In 
addition, for the less traditional group 6 predictor variables 
were significant in their regression equations, while only 3 were 
significant for the more traditior.il group. This pattern of 
findings is presented in Table 4 where each significant predictor 
for any of the four realism scores is indicated for both the more 
and Je«s traditional group. In no case is a predictor 
significant for both groups for the same realism measure, nor is 
a significant pr edi c tor for one gr oup and depende n t measure 
generally approaching significance for the other group and the 
same dependent measure. 



Insert Table 4 about here 
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Table 5 presents results -for the 11 regression analyses in 
which the predictor variable was significant -for either the more 
or the less traditional group. For the more traditional group, 
as hypothesized, television literacy predicted adjudged real i sm , 
at least -for realism of family members 7 actions, with more 
literate children finding them less realistic. Also as 
hypothesized, more viewing was associated with increased adjudged 
realism, at least for the general realism and demographics 
measures. It should be noted, however, that the overall 
regression equations for two of these three predictors were not 
themsel ves significant. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Different predi ctors were significant for series in the leL* 
traditional group. As hypothesized, assoc i at i ng more learning 
uses and gratifications with a ser J es predicted more adjudged 
realism, at least for the feelings subscore. Again as 
hypothesized, a greater adjudged match between the television 
family and the child's own family predicted greater adjudged 
realism, at least for the feelings and actions subscores. A 
greater adjudged match between the television family * n d the 
child's concept of his or her ideal family, as hypothesized, also 
predicted greater adjudged realism, but on all four dependent 
measures. Finally, also as hypothesized, children who more often 
viewed a series also found it more realistic, at least on the 
feelings subscore. 

DISCUSSION 

This study examined children's judgments about the reality 
of popular television series featuring families with children and 
teenagers in them. It asked children to define reality in 
reference to frequency among real-life Anerican families, so that 
characteristics of television families were judged more realistic 
when they were believed to be more common among real-life 
families. Variations in adjudged reality due to children's age , 
the verisimilitude of the television content, and the specificity 
of the content were assessed. In addition, the ability of six 
variables to predict children's reality judgments was tested. 

Television content itself influenced children's reality 
estimates. Series r*aturing families with more and less 
traditional structure were judged quite differently on items 
asking about such elements of family demographics as number of 
people in the household, number of parents, and race, and they 
were judged more similarly on items asking about the expression 
and management of emotion, the activities in which the family 
engages, and the overall realism of the series. It is our 
impression that children correctly recognized demographic 
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differences among families in the two type* of series and, just 
as correctly, recognized their Uck of differences in portrayed 
feelings, actions, and general realism. 

The level of specificity of the television content also 
seemed to influence reality judgments. Compared to other 
research, the 13 items in the Realism instrument were fairly 
specific. The most general asked about the overall realism o* a 
particular series! Nonetheless, for analysis purposes items 
could be aggregated into three subscores (demographics, actions, 
and feelings) and a general realism item that represent 
increasing levels of generality and content integration. Just as 
Greenberg and Reeves (1976) found, the most general judgment 
(general realism) received the lowest perceived realism score. 
The subscores did not, however, order themselves as the 
specif ici.y hypothesis would predict (reality of feelings less 
than reality of actions less than reality of demographics). 
Moreovf , the judgments for demographics show that the 
verisimilitude of the content has more influence on perceived 
reality than does its specificity. 

Age alone was never a determinant of adjudged reality. 
There is little hint anywhere in the data of simple and 
significant age effects, although there are indications that 
children cf different ages judge different tyoes of content 
differently. The figures for series in the more traditional 
group suggest a small, linear decline in adjudged rea! ism with 
increasing age. This is exactly the pattern — especiai!;- \i it 
had a steeper decline — that devel opmental i sts would expect. 
Television series featuring families with less traditional 
structures confuse the picture. All children recognized that the 
less traditional families' demograph i cs wer e , indeed, less 
frequent : n everyday life. But the actions, feelings, and 
general realism of these families apparently presented judgment 
problems. On these items, 7-year-olds found familirr with less 
traditional structures ever so slightly more realistic than 
families with more traditional structures. But, for the same 
items, there is a precipitous decrease among 11-year-olds and 
then a minimal to marked increase among 15-year-olds in adjudged 
reality for families with less traditional structures. 

Without interview data, we do not know the reasoning behind 
these judgments. If one believes as we do that the social 
reality of the feelings and actions items was about the same for 
series in the more and less traditional groups, then a plausible 
but not compelling explanation for the age curves can be derived 
from common developmental differences in children's reasoning and 
cognition. One is an increase with age in the number of 
elements, dimensions, or criteria children can think about at 
once. Another is an increase in children's ability to weigh, 
discount, and concatenate these elements properly. Taking both 
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changes into consideration one could argue that 7-year-olds saw 
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groups of i»riH as fairly timiUr because they thought 
out each item as they rated it, 11-year-olds saw series in 
,i traditional group as much less realistic because they 
could not disregard their less realistic family structures no 
metter what item they were rating, and 15-year-olds again saw the 
two groups as more similar because they could disregard elements 
of fam.ly structure when these were irrelevant to an item. 

Given the absence of strong, consistent age effects, the 
m '*I U K*f ! nd m ' th ° dS mu * t b * r »-»**"Hned. The reality criterion, 
probability in the American population, is one that previous 
research strongly suggests older children and adolescents use 
more spontaneously, frequently, and well. The 7-15 age range is 
large enough to capture any real developmental change using this 
criterion. On these grounds, developmental differences should 
have shown up if they exist. 

It may be argued that developmental differences did not 
appear because younger children did not understand the Real i sir. 
instrument. Despite evidence for developmental differences in 
children s spontaneous use of a real-world probability criterion, 
we remain confident that all children tested could use the 
criterion as it was operational ized in the Realism instrument. 
..te consistent and appropriate family structure differences in 
the demographics subscores for children of all three ages support 
this belief. Moreover, in other recent work using 
multidimensional scaling techniques and interviews, children of 
the same ages thought about and grouped on the basis of 
dimensions and characteristics like those represented by the 
Realism instrument items (Doubleday, 1?85>. Finally, extensive 
piloting, especially wi th younger children, indicated that 
children understood the items and the nature of the task. 

Perhaps it is time, then, to stop expecting many general 
developmental increases or decreases in children's reality 
judgments about television content, generally or even 
specifically, at least once children have learned how and why 
content is created and broadcast. This is not to suggest that 
children do not become more sophisticated, and probably even more 
accurate, in their judgments of television's social reality nor 
more able to think well about i t.s non-trivial representations and 
messages. Rather it is to suggest that television content is 
more complex and multifaceted than we researchers have sometimes 
wanted to credit it with being and that children can think better 
and with mora differentiation than we permit in some research. 

The Realism instrument is a step toward incorporating these 
more complicated views of children and television into our 
research instruments. It asks children to judge specific rather 
than general content characteristics of television series with 
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which they are very "familiar. The characteristics themselves 
reflect much of what children foes on when thinking about 
television, and they sample from several different domains of 
content characteristics. The required reality judgment is quite 
clear, and there can be no question about the reality criterion 
the child is using — if he or she is attending to the task at 
all. Finally, because the reality criterion, the content 
characteristics, and the television content are all specified, 
researchers can be fairly confident about what children are 
actually considering when they make reality judgments. 
Interviews are superb for acquiring detailed, explicit 
information about the judgments and reasoning of children, but 
the Realism instrument can provide some similar information with 
less cost and more consistency across children in its 
administration and in the types of data provided. 

The accuracy of the children's realism judgments using this 
instrument has not yet been touched on. In general, we do not 
have the data needed to judge accuracy, and in several cases we 
cannot imagine what data could be used as the standard. In any 
case, accuracy judgments would have to be made separately for 
each item for each series, a nearly overwhelming task. As an 
alternative, one might use adults' estimates as the standard, but 
we have little confidence in their accuracy. Moreover, judgment 
accuracy per se should not be very important in the social 
effects process. The important factor is children's beliefs 
about how accurately television content represents real life. 
That is what we have measured. 

Based on previous research and a little fancy 
argumentation, six variables were selected as likely predictors 
of perceived social reality. Analyses conducted separately for 
series in the more and less traditional groups, using four 
different dependent variables, provided some support for all 
hypothesized relationships. Those children who knew more about 
television production and broadcasting found television content 
less realistic. Those who felt the television family was more 
similar to their own family found the television family more 
realistic, as did those who watched the series more often and 
those who watched similar series more often. Those who turned to 
a series wanting and expecting to learn more from it also found 
it more realistic. Finally, tnose who felt the television fami1> 
was more similar to their concept of an ideal family also found 
the te 1 ev i s i on f am i 1 y mor e real i s t i c . 

Despite some confirmation of every hypothesis, the pattern 
of findings was not very strong nor was it conceptually coherent. 
Three variables were significant in only one of eight regression 
analyses run for each variable (learning uses and gratifications, 
television literacy, and viewing of the series being judged;. 
Two were significant in. two of eight analyses (perceived" 
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similarity between own and television -families and viewing of 
ser : es featuring families). The strongest variable — perceived 
si mi lar i ty between i deal and tel evi si on f ami 1 i es — was a 
significant predictor for all four perceived real i sm measures , 
but only for series featuring families with less traditional 
structures. Further perplexing variations in the pattern of 
findings include variations in the number of times different 
subscores were predicted significantly <4 for feelings, 3 for 
actions, 2 for demographics, and 2 for general realism) and 
variations in the number of times realism scores were predicted 
for series in the more and less traditional groups <3 and 8 times 
respec 1 1 ve 1 y) . 

The performance of the Match Aspired variable deserves some 
further comment. Of the six predictors, the least was expected 
of it and its functioning is the most difficult to pin down. Why 
should greater perceived similarity between one's concept of an 
ideal family and a television family with a less traditional 
structure be assoc i ated w i th Qreater perceived realism of that 
television family? Perhaps children were dissatisfied with their 
families. Based on scores for two satisfaction measures 
administered to this sample, we have to conclude that children's 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with their families was within 
normal limits. 

Perhaps it is a chicken and egg problem, because children's 
images of real-life American families are actually based on 
families they have seen on television. If so, their images of 
real-life families would be rather idealized. Greater similarity 
between a television family and an ideal family would then lead 
to greater perceived realism. Fernie (1981) provided pertinent 
anecdotal support for this explanation. Several children 
explained a marked disparity in their ability to describe 
real-life people with whom they often interacted (e.g., teachers) 
and television characters by noting that they did not see nearly 
as much of the real people's lives as they did of the television 
characters' lives. This possible television effect is worth a 
1 i 1 1 1 e more exp 1 or at i on . 

The discussion has turned back now to where it began — the 
social effects of television. The present research is part of a 
larger project testing models of the television effects process 
using series featuring families with children. Given the data, 
how much effect might be expected and what mediating role might 
be played by perceived social reality^ Children have been shown 
to judge many characteristics of these series to be fairly 
realistic. If more real if tic content does indeed exert more 
social influence, there ought to be some effects of viewing thesa 
series. For 7- to 15-year-olds, the data give no reason to 
believe that viewing effects will differ by age simply because 
the different age groups judge the reality of the series 
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di 4 i erent 1 y . But within each age and 'for all ages combined there 
i* enough variation in the realism score* to support -further 
consideration of the mediating -function of perceived realism in 
the television effects process. 
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Table 1 

Television Series Chosen by 7- f ll- f and 15-Y#ar-01ds 
CateQorized by Family Structure 



7-Year-01 
* Ss Ser i es (Rank )» 



1 l-Year-01 dc 

Ss Ser i±± (g*nio 



15-Year-01dc 
_Ss Ser i es (Rank) 



More Tr aditional Family Structure 



6 Cosby Show <3> 

5 Silver Spoons (6) 

3 Beaver (1> 

3 Happy Days (6) 

2 Fami 1 y Ties <2) 

2 Webster (9> 

2 Gimme Break (10) 

2 Di«f* Strokes (11) 

1 Little House (4) 

1 Brady Bunch (7) 



10 Cosby Show (3) 

5 Fami ly Tits <2> 

2 Happy Days <6> 

1 Brady Bunch <7> 

1 Gimme Break (10) 



5.8 Average Rank 



3.6 Average Rank 



7 Cosby Show <3) 

4 Fami ly Ties (2) 

2 Beaver (1) 

2 Who's Boss (12) 

1 Charles (5) 

1 Happy Days (6) 

1 Brady Bunch <7) 

1 Gimme Bre.k (10) 



4.4 Aver age Rank 



Less Tr aditional Family Structure 



7 D\i4 Strokes (11) 
6 Punky Brewster (15) 
3 Double Trouble (16) 
2 Happy Days (6) 
2 Charles (5) 
2 Cosby Show <3) 
Gidget (14) 
Webster (?) 
Silver Spoons <8) 
Brady Bunch <7) 
Little House (4) 

10.6 Aver age Rank 



Doubl e Troubl e (16) 
Cosby Show <3) 
It's Your Move (13) 
Dm Strokes (11) 
Punky Brewster (15) 
Gidget (14) 
Gimme Break (10) 
Si 1 ver Spoons (6) 
Brady Bunch (7) 
Happy Days (6) 



10.5 Average Rank 



3 Dm Strokes (11) 

3 Happy Days (6) 

2 Facts Life (17) 

2 Double Trouble (16) 

2 Charles (5) 

2 Cosby Show (3) 

I t's Your Move (13) 
Who's Boss (12) 
Gimme Break (10) 
Brady Bunch (7) 
Little House (4) 

9.4 Averaoe Rank 



* In ranking 1 = series with most traditional family structure 
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T*ble 2 

Viewing Frequency of Series Reted By Children 



Structur e oj Television Famil 



hore Less 

ftqe Ph i 1 d Tredi t i on*l Tr*dt 1 1 onal 

x 5.5* 5.1 

7 *d 1.2 1.3 

N 27 27 

x 5.8 6.2 

11 ftd 1.0 0.4 

N 19 1? 

x" 5.0 4.9 

15 sd 1.5 1.5 

N 19 19 



* 5 « about * couple time* * month 

6 « about one* * week 

7 = sever*! times * week 
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Table 3 

Intercom*! ations of Dependent Measures 
And of Their Predictors 



Gen'l 
Real i sm 



Ge n ' 1 Re * 1 i sm 
Fee 1 i ngs 
Ac t i ons 
Demograph i cs 



Dependent Measures 



Act ions Demograph i cs 




Pr edi c tors 





Uses tc 


TV 


Match 


Match 


Overal 1 


Ser i es 




Grats 


Lit 


Actual 


Asp i red 


Viewing 


Vi ewi n 


Uses tc Grats 




^-.17 


.29 


.19 


.14 


.28 


TV Li t 


-.32 




.10 


.19 


.22 


-.04 


Match Actual 


.2i 


.07 




^.58 


.07 


-.03 


Match Aspired 


.16 


.14 


.61 




.01 


.01 


Overall Viewing .14 


.22 


.17 


-.13 




.60 


Ser i es Vi ewi ng 


.34 


-.05 


.06 


.03 


.43 





NB: Correlation* below the diagonal are for series in the more tra 
ditional group. Those above the diagonal are fo series in th 
less traditional group. 
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Table 4 

Significant Predictor* for Four Realism Scores for 
Series Classified by Family Structure 



Uses & TV Match Match Overall Series 

Grats Lit Actual Aspired Viewing Viewing 

Gen'l Realism — --, — ~ f LT MT, — 

Feelings --, LT ~, — LT — , LT --, — — , LT 

Actions — , — MT, — ~, LT — f LT — f — 

Demographics — , — ~, — ~, — — , LT MT f — — f — 



— « Predictor not significant 

MT « Predictor significant for More 

LT m Predictor significant for Less 



Tr ad i t i onal 
Tr ad i t i onal 



group 
group 



2? 



Tatle 5 

Significant Regression Equations 



Dependent 
Var i ab 1 e 



Pred i c tor 
Var i abl e 



More Traditional Group 
Act i on* TV Li teracy 



Less Traditional Group 
Feel ings Uses & Grats 



Fee 1 i ngs 



Ac t i ons 



Match Actual 



Match Actual 



Gen'1 Realism Match Aspired 



Fee 1 i ngs 



Act i ons 



Match Aspired 



Match Aspired 



Demographics Match Aspired 



Fee- 1 i no.? 



Ser i es Vi eui no 



Si gn i f i cance 
tela Si on i ■f i cance of Equation 



Gen'l Realism Overall Viewing .49 



Demographics Overall Viewing 1.33 



-.38 F(l,61>-*.15 FC3,61>«2.08 

p=.02 p=.ll 

F(l,61>=7.77 F(3,61>=3.05 

p«.00 p«.03 

F(l,61>«6.27 F(3,61 >=2.30 

p=.02 p=.08 



.59 FC1,56>«8.38 F(%56>«5.53 

p=.00 p«.00 

.43 F(l ,56>«15. 14 F(3,56>«8.08 

p=. 00 p=.00 

.21 F(l,56>«4.00 F(3,56>«1.87 

p=.05 p=.14 

.07 F(l,61>«5.81 F(3,61>«6.56 

p*.02 p«.00 

.26 F(l,61>=5.42 F(3,61>=3.96 

p=.02 p=.01 

.23 F(l,61>«6.22 F(3,61>=2.63 

p=.02 p=.0<6 

.25 F(l,61>«4.06 F(3,61>=1.44 

p=.05 p=.24 

.78 F(l,59>=4. 76 F(3,59)=3.19 

P=.03 p=.03 
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FiQure 1 

Children'* Judgments o* the Realism oi Television Series Featuring Families 
By 4ge o-f Child and Structure oi Television Family 
For Each Item of the Realism Instrument 



Percent Real Lift Families Like Television Family 

I S S £ £ 



General Realism 



Kinds of Feelings 



Amount Show 
Feelings 



How Show Feelings 



Reasons for 
Feelings 



Things Do 



How Act 



Rules 



Home 



?*umber of People 



Amount of Money 



Hunter of 
Real Parents 



Njmber of 
Blacks/Whites 



nun 

» i> » » 1 1 

111111 
II I I o o 
o o o o — — 
_._ q, a. 
a a, a. a. <t> » 
a* 9 m ¥> 

S 3 S 3 
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Children's Judgmt •ts of th* Rtalism of T»Wvi*ion S*ri*s Featuring p^s i jv < 

By Ag* of Child and Structure of T»l#vlt,ion Family 
For Gtntral Rtaliwn Itf-m and Filings, Actions, and Dtmographict SuH*r 0 ~ 48 



: 

fH 

1 
m 

fH 

i 

I 



8»r»tr»l Rtallf* Itt* 
54 
5? 
SO 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
98 
96 
94 
92 




7 11 
Action* Subtcor* 
94 
82 
SO 



IS 



I 44 



3 

^ '12 

i « 

I 98 
£ 86 
84 

32 




i 

4V 



Ft* I 
S4 
82 
SO 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
98 
96 
94 
92 



iftftft Jubacort 





I 



3 

fH 

1 

4V 

1 
I 



92 
SO 
48 
46 
44 
42 
40 
98 
96 
94 
32 
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Mora traditional 
•*•••*•« Last traditional 
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